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palace wall faced the west, the seats beneath it and even a good
part of the courtyard were yet in shade. When morning
advanced this space gradually filled up with groups of citizens,
countrymen, and Bedouins, some to despatch business, others
merely as lookers on. About nine, if I judged correctly of the
time from the solar altitude, Telal, " dressed in all his best,"
and surrounded by a score of armed attendants, with his third
brother Mohammed at his side (for the second, Meta'ab, was
absent from IJa'yel, nor did he return till some days later),
issued in due state and gravity from the palace portal, and took
his seat on the raised dais in the centre against the wall. ' Abd-
el-Mahsin and Zamil placed themselves close by, while officers
and attendants, to the number of sixty or thereabouts, filled up
the line. Immediately in front of Telal, but squatted on the
bare ground, were our Sherarat companions, the 'Azzani chiefs,
every one with his never-failing camel-switch in his hand ;
around and behind sat or stood a crowd of spectators, for the
occasion was one of some solemnity.

The audience lasted about half an hour, during which the
'Azzam chieftains or ragamuffins presented their coarse Bedouin
submission, much like runaway hounds crouching before their
whipper-in, when brought back to the kennel and the lash.
Telal accepted it, though without giving them to understand
his own personal intentions respecting them and their clans-
men, and detained them for several days without any decisive
answer, thus affording them suitable leisure to experience the
profusion of his hospitality, and to become yet more deeply
impressed with the display of his power.

" The Arab's understanding is in his eyes," is here a common
proverb, and current among all, whether Bedouins or townsmen.
It implies, " the Arab judges of things as he sees them present
before him, not in their causes or consequences:" keen and
superficial. This is eminently true of the Bedouins, though
more or less of every Arab whatsoever; it is also true in a
measure of all children, even European, who in this resemble
not a little the "gray barbarian." A huge palace, a few large
pieces of artillery, armed men in gay dresses, a copious supper,
a great crowd, there are no better arguments for persuading
nomades into submission and awe \ and one may feel perfectly
safe that they will never inquire too deeply whether the cannot)
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